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The Conant Report and the Committee of 
Ten: a Historical Appraisal 
By BERNARD MEHL 


Mr. MeAl is associate professor of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 






BSERVING certain historical parallels, which are usually 
interesting in their own right, may lead to deeper under- 
standing of today’s pressing problems. One such prob- 
lem is the state of our educational system. 

For a number of years Americans have been bombarded with 
articles, books, and radio and television programs whose sole 
intent is to persuade us that something is radically wrong with 
the American secondary school. During the same period school- 
men have made a constant though feeble effort to defend the 
system, but in the main their audience has consisted of fellow 
school officials and professors of education. In 1959 a report was 
published by James B. Conant, and with it the issue of public 
secondary education seems to have taken on a new aspect.’ 

An earlier report, that of the Committee of Ten, published in 
1894, was in its time hailed as “the most important educational 
document ever published in this country.”’ It was shaped by 
another Harvard president, Charles W. Eliot.* Like Conant, Eliot 
had been trained in science and had become president of Harvard 
at a rather early age. Both Eliot and Conant were concerned with 
the reform of American public education. Also both were active 
in political matters. The historical parallel extends beyond the 


1The American High School Today: a First Report to Interested Citizens. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. In the Foreword, John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, states: “It would be difficult to 
overestimate the importance of such a report at this time” (page xii). 

2W. T. Harris, as quoted in Frank A. Hill, “The Report of the Committee of 
Ten,” Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction: Lectures, 
Discussions, and Proceedings. Boston: the Institute, 1894, p. 174. 

3 One of the original members of the Committee of Ten, Oscar D. Robinson, stated 
in effect that the report represented the work of Eliot. See O. D. Robinson, “The Work 
of the Committee of Ten,” School Review, II (June, 1894), p. 367. 
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similar careers of Eliot and Conant into the state of secondary 
education both at the turn of the century and at mid-century.‘ 


I 1890 the country was awakening to the fact that the industrial 
revolution had taken place. That year the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus declared the western frontier closed. In a comparatively brief 
span of time, changes were occurring which were altering the 
lives of most people. The population then, as now, showed a 
phenomenal growth—from 69,947,714 in 1890 to 105,710,620 in 
1920." Approximately one and a half times more immigrants had 
arrived in the United States during this thirty-year period than 
in the entire sixty-year period prior to 1890. The growth of inven- 
tions and productivity raised the standard of living to a new level, 
and the list of people’s wants was growing. Reflecting this general 
growth was the remarkable expansion of the public high school. 
It was seen as fulfilling the American revolution in education 
by granting more people the opportunity to receive instruction 
beyond the bare essentials offered by the existing elementary 
schools.° During the ’nineties, secondary education, particularly 
the high school, became the center of attention, discussion, and 
debate among leaders in education as well as interested persons 
in labor, business, and journalism. The function of this intensive 
scrutiny was then, as it is now, to establish the aim and direction 
of secondary education and to determine the exact position it 
was to occupy in the American educational hierarchy. This scru- 
tiny into the affairs of public secondary education took place at a 
time of political, social, and intellectual ferment. 

The ferment in the ’nineties concerned itself with conditions 
similar to those facing us today. Politically the United States 
was moving toward Theodore Roosevelt’s Square Deal and 
Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom. On the international scene 
the United States was seeking to enter world affairs as a big 
power with manifest destiny as the order of the day. In the social 
field the air was filled with talk about the eight-hour day and 
the rise of the common man. Legislation concerning woman and 


4¥For a comprehensive treatment of the educational climate of the 1890's, see 
Bernard Mehl, “The High School at the Turn of the Century,” 1954 (a doctoral disser- 
tation on file in the library of the University of Illinois), Chapter VI. 

5 Bureau of the Census and Social Service Research Council. Historical Statistics 
of the United States, 1789-1945: a Supplement to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Commerce, 1949, p. 25. 

6 See M. Adler and M. Mayer. The Revolution in Education. Chicago: the Uni- 


versity Press, 1952. Part I cites 1850 as the point of no return for the changed attitude 
toward education. 
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child labor, the rise of the Populist movement, and civil-service 
reform all attest to the intensive social stirrings of the time. In 
addition, the intellectual tempo of American life was increased 
by the “new intellectuals’—William Graham Sumner, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Thorstein Veblen, Richard Ely, Lester Ward, 
John Dewey, Josiah Royce, and William James, who were con- 
centrating their energies in the social sciences and philosophy; 
A. A. Michelson and J. Willard Gibbs were doing fundamental 
research in physical science. 

The ‘nineties set the stage for the next sixty years on these 
fronts by shaping the intellectual framework for the great debates 
which were to follow. Here were the beginnings of a new social, 
political, economic, and philosophical view which was to find its 
way into the body of contemporary American thought. The 
element common to the entire decade was the conscious effort to 
evaluate existing institutions in light of the changes in American 
life brought on by new technology and industry. 

Within the ferment of American life today are conditions 
not unlike those which characterized the period of the ’nineties 
—a boom in population, a revolution in technology brought about 
by the advent of automation and nuclear energy, a new quest for 
justice in the struggle for social equality and full employment, 
and the emergence of the United States as a leader in world 
affairs. We are also in the process of re-examining our existing 
institutions, including education; again secondary education has 
our fullest attention.’ 

To force historical parallelism into strict geometric structure 
would be much too naive and would distort reality. Today we are 
taking stock of the consequences of what John Galbraith calls our 
“affluent society,” whereas the people of the ‘nineties were enter- 
ing a new era. Today almost all American youth receive educa- 
tion as far as high school. In 1900 about 11.4 per cent of the 
high school-age population was attending secondary schools.* 


W: MUST now weigh the consequences of an educational 
system which has opened its doors to the bulk of the 
school-age population. Yet the major questions we are asking of 
our system are the same that the Committee of Ten asked when 


7 The literature on current educational criticism is too voluminous to list here. A 
good approach to the subject is Cecil Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill’s Public Educa- 
tion under Criticism (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954). 

8 Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-50. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1953, p. 19. 
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it sought to establish an educational system geared to the future. 
What kind of education is best for all students attending second- 
ary school, regardless of personal goal, was the crucial problem 
faced by the Committee of Ten and now by James B. Conant. 
The Committee of Ten thought that the best terminal education 
was also the best education needed for entrance into college. The 
high school was to be both terminal and preparatory by offering 
a program of general education consisting of four areas: lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, and history. The colleges were 
asked to accept, with only one general stipulation, the graduate 
of any high school: 


. it is necessary that the colleges and scientific schools of the country 
should accept for admission to appropriate courses of their instruction 
the attainments of any youth who has passed creditably through a good 
secondary school course, no matter to what group of subjects he may 
have mainly devoted himself in the secondary school.° 


The point to be made here is that the Committee of Ten, 
especially Charles W. Eliot, the chief architect and defender of 
the Report, was conscious of the public nature of the secondary 
school. They wished to make secondary education popular, but 
at the same time they sought to put it on as high a level as the 
private school, which served but a small part of the adolescent 
population. To achieve this dual goal, the Committee of Ten 
interpreted the phrase “equality of educational opportunity” to 
mean that high schools should be free, that one course of study 
should be just as good as another and should be staffed by superior 
teachers and given the best equipment, that a basic course should 
be taken by all students, and that a high-school diploma from an 
accredited school should be the key to college entrance. Before 
the efforts of the Committee of Ten are assessed, the nature of the 
courses of study which were supposedly equated with one another 
needs to be explored. The proposition that a bona fide high-school 
diploma be the sole test for college admission rested on the 
adoption of the program of study recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 

As stated earlier, the Committee believed that each high 
school should offer as major subject areas language, science, his- 
tory, and mathematics. In these areas no rigid list of requirements 


9 National Education Association. Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies: with the Reports of the Conferences Arranged by the Committee. New 
York: American Book Company, 1894, p. 52. 
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was set up. Thus in the language area which of the languages 
to be taught was not specified; in history, political economy 
was not necessarily included. The Committee further demon- 
strated the flexibility of its thinking by an attempt to allow for 
industrial arts in the science area: 


. . if it were desired to provide more amply for subjects thought to 
have practical importance in trade or the useful arts, it would be easy 
to provide options in such subjects for some of the science contained 
in the third and fourth years of the “English” programme.”® 


Despite this flexibility certain courses were indeed specified. 
The choice was among four parallel courses of study, though 
some freedom was allowed within any one of these. As the Com- 
mittee stated, “numerous possible transpositions of subjects will 
occur to every experienced teacher who examines these specimen 
programmes.” Four curriculums were suggested: the classical, 
the Latin-scientific, the modern-language, and the English. The 
last three were fairly similar; the differences occurred mainly in 
the language offerings. In order to avoid undue repetition, only 
the English curriculum will be presented here.** 


First Year Periods Third Year Periods 
Latin or German or French....... 5 Latin or German or French....... 4 
PRED cae cavin siccuKenwe bees 4 BN ce nercecigceveyecuns eae 5 
PEE. oc. sceaiecadedeeneeweses 4 Mathematics (Algebra, 2 and 
ED < cicniecrcteceeedaateens 4 CEN Be cae ede cceeweeee oO 
Physical Geography.........000. 3 Astronomy, % year and 
— Meteorology, % year.......... 3 
20 ER Scaete etna s desc ausereues 4 
20 
Second Year Fourth Year 
Latin or German or French....... 5 or 4 Latin or German or French....... 4 
NEE Shr ne abe seicleweee sess SOPs TEN oo osecdcscdsieeaseecess 4 
WINN eves cade staaeceis 3 COMMS eo eetigsevelenares 3 
EH keke Oba ceeWewenreuks 3 Trigonometry and Higher Algebra 3 
ME oc 0 hc weanneeaeneened 3 FON 6 Os sen cy eter ekeecess 3 
Botany or Zoology. «sc. ccccccees 3 Geology or Physiography, % year 
-- and Anatomy, Physiology and 
20 Eigasetie, (4 years ...i0cs vnces 3 


Surprisingly, this English curriculum was considered a compro- 
mise in favor of those forces that wanted to denature the strict 
college-preparatory courses of study dominating many of the 
existing high schools. 


10 Jbid., p. 50. 
11 Jbid., p. 49. 
12 For the four curriculums, see Idid., pp. 46-47. 
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His then was the answer that the Committee of Ten proposed 

for an expanding high school and an expanding America: 
four years of foreign language, four years of English, five years 
of science, four years of history, and four years of mathematics for 
all students attending high school. The intent of the Committee 
was to liberalize the offerings in the high school. This liberalizing 
process was to take place within the framework of the literary 
and humanistic tradition then prevalent in education. To Eliot, 
the Report represented an additive process of extending the high- 
school curriculums into new areas of knowledge and skills. As 
conservative as the Report seems to be today, we must remember 
that, in carrying out its function of seeking to discover “the prin- 
ciples which should govern all secondary school programmes” 
the Committee took issue with certain established principles. 

Charles W. Eliot readily accepted the idea that educational 
opportunity should not be too narrowly conceived. How, he 
asked, can an individual really measure up to his inherent capa- 
bilities if a prescribed program of education is forced on him? 
Eliot believed that schools had to diversify their offerings to allow 
for differences in the abilities of students. Talent, he thought, was 
universally distributed, but its form differed among individuals. 
Therefore, if the Jeffersonian tradition to tap talent no matter 
where it was found was to be kept alive, the high school had to 
broaden its course of study to account for and unearth differing 
talents. Eliot seemed to realize that the concept of the universal 
man had passed away and that the future called for a different 
image of the educated man. He insisted on the elective system as 
the wedge to free American education from the shackles of pre- 
scribed classicalism: 


Now, if the only school that the youth has attended has had a nar- 
row, uniform programme, containing a limited number of subjects 
without options among them .... its range of subjects will be too 
small to permit the sure fulfillment of this all-important function of a 
good secondary school—the thorough exploration of all its pupils’ 
capacities.”* 

Eliot’s views on education were geared to the doctrine of 


13 [bid., p. 50. 

14 Eliot, Charles W. “Undesirable annd Desirable Uniformity in Schools.” Na- 
tional Education Association. Journal of Proceedings and Addresses: Session of the Year 
1892, Held at Saratoga Springs, New York. New York: the Association, 1893, pp. 83-84. 
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equivalence. Election was to be permitted among groups of sub- 
jects deemed equal in educational significance. Providing for dis- 
ciplined thought and disciplined judgment based on scientific 
investigation and keyed to individual differences was Eliot’s way 
of opening up the offerings of the secondary school. Eliot’s fun- 
damental doctrine as applied to the instruction of the young 
was a combination of the theory of formal discipline and faith in 
the ability of the scientific and historical studies to reveal powers 
untouched by Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 

In spite of all the deficiencies in the Report of the Committee 
of Ten, and these deficiencies included, as Conant’s views in- 
clude, a limited outlook as to the breadth of high-school educa- 
tion, the unmistakable optimism of Eliot and Conant is clear—a 
belief in the intelligence and maturity of youth combined with 
an aversion to a prescribed authority. Eliot reflected a general 
concern which existed among many educators—the fear that the 
day would arrive when a two- or three-class system of education 
would be made part of the American educational scheme. It was 
Charles De Garmo who sounded this warning in 1894 in his 
comment on the Report of the Committee of Ten: 


The whole scheme of education has been based on the principle that 
higher education is for a single class....It has been broadened 
. . . to include another class . . . . It must still farther be broadened 
to take in all classes. Education cannot remain a caste.’® 



























In De Garmo’s terms the Committee of Ten succeeded in broad- 
ening education to include a second class, “those who take the 
sciences for the basis of their life work.”*® 






[a has faced the same general problem as the Committee 
of Ten: How can the high-school program be broadened 
so as to account for differing talents and still retain a high-level 
educational program within the single-track system peculiar to 
the American heritage? There is, however, an essential difference 
between the 18g0’s and 1950’s. The Committee of Ten made its 
pronouncements in the face of an expanding high-school popula- 
tion which was just beginning to make itself felt. Generally the 


15 De Garmo, Charles. “Discussion.” National Education Association. Journal of 
Proceedings and Addresses: Session of the Year 1894, Held at Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
St. Paul, Minnesota: the Association, 1895, p. 512. 

16 [bid. 
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1890's was a decade of educational scarcity. Conant, on the other 
hand, is addressing his study and convictions to an era of educa- 
tional affluence. This does not mean that everyone in the high 
school-age group is in school; there are still pockets of scarcity.’’ 
Conant is avowedly seeking answers to the questions issuing from 
the present state of mass education. 

Given this important distinction in the historical setting, the 
two reports necessarily present different views; but their striking 
similarity should be noted first. Both use the concept of a compre- 
hensive high school. The Committee of Ten sought to maintain 
comprehension by establishing four parallel courses of study and 
allowing for options in vocational and business programs. The 
Conant Report notes that the comprehensive high school is one 
“whose programs correspond to the educational needs of all the 
youth of the community.”** It seems as if Conant wished to break 
the pattern of parallel courses imposed on the high school by the 
Committee of Ten. His second recommendation is that “there 
would be no classification of students according to clearly defined 
and labeled programs or tracks.”*® However, he would have sep- 
arate patterns of courses for the academic as well as for the voca- 
tional students; counselors, who would increase in number, would 
aid the students in choosing the proper sequences. Here Conant 
is advocating a flexible parallelism instead of the elimination of 
parallel sequences. This position does not break radically with the 
Committee of Ten’s Report, for Conant recommends that all stu- 
dents be required to take a program of general education. This 
would include 


. . . four years of English, three or four years of social studies—includ- 
ing two years of history (one of which should be American history) 
and a senior course in American problems or American government— 
one year of mathematics in the ninth grade (algebra or general 
mathematics), and at least one year of science in the ninth or tenth 
MO ccae 


This academic program is similar, although diluted, to the 
English course of study drawn up by the Committee of Ten. This 
dilution is better understood in the light of the expanded high 


17 See John H. Niemeyer, “Splitting the Social Atom,” Saturday Review, XLU 
(September 12, 1959), pp. 18-19, 53, for a report on the “alienated” groups in American 
society who are denied education because of their “social class and minority group status.” 

18 Op. cit., p. 12. 

19 [bid., p. 46. 

20 Ibid., p. 47. 
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school. But understood or not, it seems clear that Conant and 
Eliot agree that the best education for both terminal and continu- 
ing students rests within a program of English, mathematics, 
history, social studies, and science. In fact, at least half of the 
twenty-one recommendations listed by Conant deal with some 
phase of the academic core; fewer touch upon the slow learner 
or the vocationally oriented pupil. The Committee of Ten failed 
to make direct provision for the development of “marketable 
skills”; but, as noted earlier, they did clear the way for those skills. 

The most striking similarity between the two reports occurs 
in the ninth recommendation in which Conant lists four years of 
a foreign language, four years of mathematics, four years of Eng- 
lish, three years of science, and three years of social studies as the 
basic course of study to be taken by the academically talented 
students. With the exception of science and social studies, this is 
the same as the English curriculum of the Committee of Ten. 

Among the differences between the two reports is the fact 
that Conant accepts the presence of vocational courses. Also the 
members of the Committee of Ten did not address themselves to 
the question of a guidance service since most students who were 
fortunate enough to get to high school were academically rather 
than vocationally motivated. 

Another significant distinction rises from the fact that Conant 
has acknowledged the direction of the schools by local boards 
and their administrators. By addressing himself to the adminis- 
trators instead of the teachers, Conant implies that teachers are 
manipulable; they are to have no voice in the programs to be 
undertaken. Because of this, Conant is in far more danger of 
failure than were his predecessors in the 18g0’s. The curriculum 
advocated by Eliot reflected the desires of schoolmen acting not 
as agents of the community, but as members of a scholarly group 
who believed they were bringing fundamental education to the 
community. The efforts of the Committee of Ten were most 
successful in those years when the secondary school lay in the 
hands of liberally trained teachers and administrators who had 
not yet met the problem of mass secondary education or the power 
of local control. Their hold on secondary education, however, 
was weakened by the 1920's. 

In 1918 administrators who found greater merit in the needs 
of the community, the home, and the child than in academic ex- 
cellence cheered the appearance of the Commission on the Reor- 
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ganization of Secondary Education. These administrators and the 
education professors who were allied with them believed that edu- 
cational quality rested, not in academic excellence, but in the 
so-called “seven cardinal principles” of the 1918 Report, whose 
emphasis was on social and personal adjustment. 

The writer has no intention of judging either the stand taken 
by these leaders of public education who were committed to the 
cardinal principles” or the stand taken by Eliot and Conant. 
What seems clear enough is that Conant, in reiterating the basic 
views of the Committee of Ten, is trying to use a unique strategy 
to effect them in a period of mass secondary schooling. 


yi strategy employed is direct and simple, for he tries to make 
use of the existing framework of the secondary schools—its 
ideas, personnel, organization, and program—to reinstitute aca- 
demic quality. One phase of the Conant strategy calls for the 
enlistment of the guidance services, which he believes should be 
given greater and greater power in the schools. But even this 
tactic may fail him in his attempt to restore the emphasis on intel- 
lectual quality. Handing academic responsibility over to the guid- 
ance service may be analogous to handing the power to make 
television quality-minded over to the networks’ public relations 
departments.” 

With the advent of the Sputniks and the Lunik, Conant’s 
strategy might work, but it should be remembered that in essence 
he is trying to resurrect both the ghost and the era of Charles W. 
Eliot. Educational programs in the United States, whatever else 
they are, are a function of a cultural image of the American 
people. If that image includes a strong emphasis on intellectual 
attainment, the public will get Conant’s message and find its own 
means of making sure that the schools carry out that message. On 
the other hand, if society sees the educational system as fulfilling 
the diversified functions needed for attaining social status and 
cohesiveness with a little bit of intellectualism thrown in, then 
his strategy will fail. Perhaps new leadership is the answer. 

The point has been made that the leaders who are now 

[Continued on page 56| 


21 Edgar V. Friedenberg in The Vanishing Adolescent (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959) points out that the chief function of the high school as seen by schoolmen is to 
turn out good Americans and not scholars. 

22 Not too long ago a dedicated guidance man remarked that Conant would never 
get guidance persons to help him regiment students into academic programs. Conant, he 
said, just didn’t have the guidance point of view. 









































Meeting a Challenge in Teacher Education 
By SISTER M. THEOPHANE, C.C.V.I. 


Sister M. Theophane is professor of education at Incarnate Word 
College in San Antonio, Texas. 


HE charge that teacher-education programs are intellectu- 
ally second-rate has sometimes been used to explain the 
dearth of candidates for the teaching profession. Students 
are deterred from enrolling in education programs because of the 
repetition and lack of intellectual challenge. These charges com- 
ing from academicians and others may provide an opportunity for 
bringing good out of evil. They can be used as a yardstick with 
which to appraise existing programs of teacher education and 
detect the weaknesses in courses described by critics as “dull 
and unchallenging,” “utter waste of time,” and “repetitious and 
boring.” Must methods courses—indeed all education courses— 
be so classified ? 
Incarnate Word College initiated an experiment in self- 
evaluation in 1951. It was based on a follow-up study involving 
the graduates of a ten-year period (1941-51) who had pursued a 
teaching career. These students had bachelor’s degrees with 
majors in English, history, classical and modern languages, and 
science, and also a minimum (twelve hours of credit) of profes- 
sional courses in order to secure a license to teach. This certificate 
entitled the holder to teach on any level from kindergarten to 
senior high school. 
Because of the great need for elementary-school teachers dur- 
ing the ten-year period, many persons who were so employed had 
had very little specific preparation for their work. Although these 
graduates were exceliently qualified for high-school teaching, 
they had to depend on on-the-job experience to guide them in 
their understanding of young children and the way they learn. 
) A total of 169 teachers participated in the study, 85 per cent 

of them serving in the elementary schools. Their appraisals of the 
adequacy of the preparation they had received in relation to actual 
classroom experience were generally negative. They deplored the 
absence of specific professional preparation for elementary- 
school teaching. The common complaint was that “methods 
courses,” “student teaching,” “observation,” “ways to discipline,” 
, and “methods of teaching special subjects” were all extremely 
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weak or even lacking in their preparation. A representative 
sampling of comments follows: 


There should be demonstration classes in college so that the pro- 


spective teacher might observe a class being taught. She would then 
see theory in practice. 


My courses in education were on the secondary level while my 
teaching experience has been on the elementary. I would now prefer 
to have taken elementary courses. I would have liked a course in teach- 
ing reading, science, penmanship, and art. 


The latter comment expresses the need which the individual 
felt for ways of teaching the child. The writer was undoubtedly 
able to read, write, and figure, but she did not know how to help 
others develop these skills. The first teacher’s remark reveals the 
need for the practical course, frequently labeled “dull and unchal- 
lenging.” Other liberal-arts graduates who were teaching in 
elementary schools recommended taking more courses in educa- 
tion. The suggestion that more of the practical, how-to-do-it 
classes be required was repeated many times in the comments of 
these teachers. 

These remarks made by teachers who had had from two to 
ten years experience show that they felt inadequate to cope with 
six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds. The gulf between being liberally 
educated and being able to teach young children of various abili- 
ties had to be spanned by some how-to-do-it courses. Had these 
students found vacancies in the high schools, they would have 
experienced no sense of inadequacy, since they had been prepared 
for that level. They felt handicapped, however, when faced with 
the responsibility of introducing beginners to reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic. They discovered that knowing how to read was 
not synonymous with knowing how to teach others to read. 


HE reactions obtained from the readers served as guideposts 

for curriculum revision. In order to prepare students spe- 
cifically for elementary-school teaching, a program leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in elementary education and 
to a credential in elementary-school teaching was designed. It 
was intended to combine a good general education, courses in 
elementary-school subjects, and professional preparation, and to 
make all of equal interest, challenge, and rigor. 
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Since a student’s freshman year is crucial to her scholastic 
progress and possibly decisive in the selection of further work, no 
professional courses are introduced. Incarnate Word College 
provides a liberal freshman program including theology, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, and humanities. It extends through the sopho- 
more year and into the junior and senior years when the student 
specializes in elementary- or secondary-school teaching. A total 
of fifty-seven semester hours in academic subjects provides a 
framework for the professional training and attempts to impart 
the qualities inseparable from a liberal education—breadth of 
vision, keen judgment, general adaptability, and sound values. 

Many teachers in self-contained elementary-school classrooms 
have to teach music, art, and physical education—areas of knowl- 
edge more or less specialized. Frequently they have to do this 
without the help of resource persons or specially prepared teach- 
ers. Professional preparation should anticipate these needs. At 
Incarnate Word College a block of courses described as hav- 
ing professionalized content has been organized for this pur- 
pose. Among these are music and art, which combine content 
and appreciation with methods of teaching; physical education, 
including games, dances, and playground activities; children’s 
literature; fundamentals of expression and speech; drama; and 
introductory geography. All these courses provide substantial 
intellectual content, require careful study, and help to give the 
student a background for the variety of subjects she will have to 
teach. They are ordinarily scheduled within the first six semesters 
of the program. 

To supplement the student’s general education and her study 
of eletaentary-school content, a professional sequence is begun in 
the frst semester of the sophomore year. In the first course the 
student sees what teaching is, what is expected of teachers, what 
rules and regulations she may find, and what methods are fol- 
lowed in schools today. At first sight it looks like an encyclopedic 
view of education; it carries with it the inherent weakness of 
leaving students and faculty members with the impression that 
everything has been said or at least touched upon and that subse- 
quent education courses will be mere repetition of the areas pre- 
sented. This is not necessarily true. The introduction is designed 
to give the student an overview of education; it is a study in 
breadth, not in depth. It introduces educational problems that 
will be enlarged upon in later courses. 
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In the second semester of the sophomore year, two education 
courses are taken concurrently: child development and educa- 
tional psychology. The first gives the prospective teacher knowl- 
edge of the physical, social, mental, and moral development of 
the child from infancy through preadolescence. She will learn 
what to expect from children at different age levels and what 
difficulties to prepare for. She will discover from theory and 
from observation in school and playground situations that the 
children whom she is preparing to teach will not be passive 
instruments which she can mold at will, but rather very active 
agents whose conduct will often be unpredictable. In educational 
psychology the student correlates her knowledge of the child with 
an intensive study of his mental capacities. She concentrates on 
how knowledge is acquired, how learning may be promoted or 
hindered, and what may be expected at different levels from the 
slow, average, and bright child. 

Thus far there has been sequential correlation. The acquaint- 
ance with schools and pupils obtained in the introductory course 
serves as the first step in the program. Knowledge of the pupil 
as a person and then further knowledge of his mental capacities 
follow. This sequence of courses attempts to focus attention on 
the child, the raw material with which the teacher will work. 

During the two semesters of the junior year, time is given to 
a study of materials and methods of the elementary school. Here 
the student becomes familiar with practices that are psychologi- 
cally sound and traditionally respected. The two semesters of 
work deal with the subject-matter in the elementary school— 
reading and other language arts, arithmetic, and science. The 
methods of presenting it to young children are stressed. This 
course is the immediate preparation for student teaching. 

During the senior year the student takes the most frequently 
praised subject, student teaching. Under the guidance of a critic 
teacher, each girl gradually assumes direction of a class. This 
experience is the culmination of her previous professional work. 
What she has learned about schools and teaching, about the child 
and his complex nature, and about ways of teaching subject- 
matter are all put into practice. To help her in this apprentice 
teaching, a directed seminar meets weekly during the semester 
and gives the student a chance to share her experiences with other 
beginners. These, both failures and successes, are also shared with 
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her instructors and with the co-ordinator of student teaching. 
Seasoned advice helps put various experiences in the proper 
perspective. 

The last professional course suggested in the sequence is a 
study of the history and philosophy of education. This is offered 
last to give the student a chance to co-ordinate all the work of 
the previous seven semesters. She studies Greek and Roman edu- 
cational ideas and integrates these with the philosophy, history, 
and humanities that she has taken. She learns of the beginnings 
of Christian education and the major developments of Western 
civilization and sees the correlation between pedagogical ideas, the 
development of philosophy and literature, and the other aspects 
of her general education.* 


HIs entire program was organized to meet a pressing need of 

the community—that for good teachers. It was developed 
after careful study of the existing program and its limitations, 
after research on teacher education and curriculum patterns, and 
after deliberations with the academic and professional faculty 
members. A good beginning elementary-school teacher was the 
goal. Since the program was introduced in September, 1955, and 
its first students were graduated in May, 1959, it is impossible 
to appraise the results objectively. However, complimentary re- 
marks on the value of various elements of the program have been 
obtained from faculty members, critic teachers, and principals. 
In order to evaluate the program properly, another follow-up 
study will be necessary; it should be initiated after at least five 
years of experimentation. 


1 See Sister M. Theophane, “‘A Co-ordinating Course in the History and Philosophy 
of Education, EpucarionaL REsEARCH BULLETIN, XXXVII (September, 1958), p. 152. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 





We Should Use the Best Evidence 


NE of the more important rules of evidence governing the 
practice of law requires that, of the available documen- 
tary evidence bearing on a particular point, only the 

best evidence is admissible. By “best evidence” is meant that evi- 
dence which is most valid and credible. For example, if in the 
course of a trial, counsel wishes to show that a certain contract 
was in force between the parties, he is expected to introduce in 
evidence the contract itself if it is available, rather than a copy 
of it, an oral account of its terms, or a newspaper story about it. 
The contract is the best evidence of its existence and its provisions. 

Similarly in educational or other research, we are expected to 
use the best available evidence bearing on the matters under con- 
sideration. For example, we should not use questionnaires to 
obtain data that is easily accessible from official records. 

These thoughts have been occasioned by recent experience 
with a study that we were asked to examine with a view to pos- 
sible publication. The study had to do with certain components 
of the programs of Ohio high schools. A rather elaborate ques- 
tionnaire had been used to gather the data, which were reported 
in some seventy tables. An examination of the manuscript 
showed that the material in about half of the tables is included 
in the annual reports of the high-school principals. These reports 
are on file in the State Department of Education and are accessi- 
ble to research workers. The author of the study, instead of 
examining the reports, had sought the information by question- 
naire. He had taken the easy way to obtain much of his data; he 
had violated the principle of using the best evidence. Hence we 
recommended that the study not be accepted for publication. 

The best-evidence principle should, of course, be applied with 
common sense. A research worker who wishes to quote from 
the Declaration of Independence is not expected to examine per- 
sonally the original manuscript, which is preserved in the Library 
of Congress. This document has been reprinted in many collec- 
tions of documents, edited by responsible scholars. We can be 
certain beyond all reasonable doubt that these reprintings are 

[Continued on page 56| 
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Books to Read 


Banks, J. Houston. Learning and Teaching Arithmetic. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1959. x + 406 pp. 


Although arithmetic has long been regarded by the public as one of the 
most important subjects in the curriculum, the preparation of teachers for 
its instruction has lagged behind that of other subjects, especially in regard 
to subject-matter. Reasonably competent courses in “methods” have come to 
be standard features of training programs for elementary-school teach- 
ers, but somehow the need for some measure of mathematical scholarship 
on the part of such teachers has been overlooked. 

Learning and Teaching Arithmetic attempts to remedy this situation. 
Alternate chapters are devoted to the presentation of material designed to 
increase the students’ insight into the subject. The remaining chapters 
discuss the problems of presenting subject-matter to children. The book is 
carefully organized and well written. The mathematical scholarship of the 
author, as well as his familiarity with the theory and research underlying 
the methodology of the subject, are clearly apparent throughout. 

In the content chapters, the author’s assumption regarding the level 
of mathematical scholarship of his readers probably goes beyond the facts. 
Such concepts as denumerable infinity, integral domain, commutativity, and 
rational field will require some foundation teaching before the treatment 
in this textbook can be made meaningful to students with only two or three 
years of high-school mathematics. Most authorities would agree that a 
teacher of arithmetic should know the things which these content chapters 
attempt to teach. Their mastery, however, will very likely require more 
gradual development and more time than is provided here. 

In his discussion of the methodology of the subject, the author is more 
realistic. Since he has chosen to devote so much space to content, he has 
had to be selective in his treatment of method. He repeatedly insists on 
having pupils discover their own methods and the rationalizations for the 
various algorithms of arithmetic. Also much importance is attached to 
the relations which exist among number facts, arithmetical processes, and 
mathematical principles. The author shows familiarity with the best re- 
search in arithmetic methodology, and his suggestions are in line with the 
best current thought in this area. 

This book seems to have been planned for a course of about three 
semester hours. The crucial question is, can the job of adequately preparing 
an arithmetic teacher be done within such limits? It would seem that the 
course should be expanded in two ways beyond the limits defined by 
the textbook. The mathematical foundation for the ideas which the author 
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presents must be laid, and a considerable amount of additional material 
in methodology should be included. This would involve eight or ten hours 
and would require a textbook probably three times as large as this one. 
Harry E, Benz 
Ohio University 


Ravn, Morton A. College and University Trusteeship. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Antioch Press, 1959. 112 pp. 


The contents of this monograph cover the functions, duties, responsi- 
bilities, and desirable activities of trustees of colleges and universities, as 
such activities are related to the president, the faculty, alumni, and other 
constituents; and matters of finance and physical plant. The data were 
gathered mostly through interviews with some fifty trustees from widely 
varying institutions of higher education. The book focuses primarily upon 
nonpublic institutions, but one chapter deals with “Trustees of the Public 
Institution.” There is also an interesting chapter on “The New Trustee,” 
in which much attention is given to academic freedom and faculty tenure. 

The author points out that in most institutions the charter gives the 
board of trustees almost absolute power in the management of the institu- 
tion, but the wise practice has been to delegate administrative functions to 
the president and other administrators, and curriculum matters for the 
most part to the faculty. He reveals the board’s dilemma in that it must 
refrain from taking over administrative duties and also see to it that the 
institution is operating effectively. The well-meaning dedicated trustee 
sometimes finds himself frustrated in his efforts to bring about changes 
which he feels should be made. A little more attention might have been 
given to the dangers of the trustee focusing his activities heavily in an area 
of his specialization, such as engineering, law, or commerce. The protective 
function of the trustee is stressed. Sometimes trustees have fought for rights 
of college faculties and presidents to their own disadvantage. 

The author concludes that, although the actions of the board of trus- 
tees often are influenced greatly by the wishes of students and alumni and 
by recommendations of faculty, the president, and the special constituency 
(if there is one), yet the board has the power to make major decisions 
contrary to the wishes of any or all of these persons. The board members 
should strive, however, to secure good administrative and instructional 
staffs so that the board functions primarily to assure continuity of a good 
program, serve as a reviewing body, counsel the president (and sometimes 
the teaching staff), support the institution by finding financial assistance, 
interpret the college to the public, and defend the staff and students. 

The book is clearly written and well organized. All who are genuinely 
interested in higher education may profit from it. The discussion of the 
organization, functions, and operation of the board of trustees is excellently 
augmented by a report of twenty-one case studies showing the ways in 
which such boards have met specific problems of their trusteeships. 

Eart W. ANDERSON 
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Luszxk1, MarcareT Barron. Interdisciplinary Team Research: Methods 
and Problems. New York: New York University Press, 1958. xxvii 
+ 356 pp. (No. 3 of the Research Training Series, National Training 
Laboratories). 

This book is the report of the work of five conferences sponsored by the 
Research Study Section of the National Institute of Mental Health for 
the purpose of identifying and clarifying the persistent problems that beset 
interdisciplinary research efforts. This is an important book not only be- 
cause it focuses on these interdisciplinary problems, but also because it 
makes clear the recurrent methodological assumptions which underlie the 
several behavioral sciences and which distinguish them almost to the same 
degree as do differences in their content. 

The five conferences, convened at the call of the Research Study Sec- 
tion at various times in late 1951 and 1952, included 107 participants from 
anthropology, internal medicine, neurophysiology, pediatrics, physiology, 
psychiatry, psychology, social work, and sociology. Each conference ran for 
three days, and all of the proceedings were recorded. The present volume 
resulted from systematic analysis and organization of these recordings. 

The fourteen chapters of the book are organized into five parts: Intro- 
duction, Characteristics of the Disciplines in the Research Setting, Planning 
and Carrying Out an Interdisciplinary Project, Administrative Aspects, and 
Toward More Effective Interdisciplinary Research. While all of these sec- 
tions would be of interest and utility to persons engaging in interdiscipli- 
nary research, by far the most rewarding section is Part II, which includes 
chapters on “The Disciplines as Seen by Their Members and Associates,” 
“Some Crucial Emergent Issues of Interdisciplinary Collaboration,’ and 
“Patterns of Collaboration.” The first of these deals with the disciplines 
as seen by practitioners and by their associates (for example, “The Expan- 
sive Anthropologist” versus “The Anthropologist as His Colleagues See 
Him”); the latter two chapters present the major problems that confront 
interdisciplinary efforts and outline some common collaborative modes that 
deal with these problems more or less effectively. 

Major problems that are considered include: (1) nomothetic versus 
idiographic orientations, as found in sociology and psychiatry; (2) opera- 
tional problems versus basic research, commonly verbalized as theory versus 
practice, service versus research, therapy versus theory, and so on; (3) 
“open” versus “closed” research designs, that is, designs with or without 
a priori conceptual framework; (4) semantic problems arising from differ- 
ing uses of the same term (for example, contrast of the use of family by the 
anthropologist and psychologist); (5) methodological differences, illustrated 
by criticisms of an anthropological study by a psychiatrist on the grounds 
that it did not contain depth interviews, by a sociologist on the grounds that 
the sample was small and not representative, and by a psychologist on the 
grounds that there was no control group; (6) misunderstandings about 
the limitations of fields other than one’s own; (7) differences among disci- 
plines as to what should be accepted as factual and what are appropriate 
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criteria of evidence; (8) matters of ethics (for example, can a psychiatrist 
who confronts a subject with his problems for purposes of research then 
retire without giving the subject some therapeutic aid?); and (9) problems 
of loss of status with one’s own colleagues. This listing is illustrative of the 
wide range of concerns dealt with by Miss Luszki. 

This stimulating book is difficult to put down once it has been picked 
up. It is must reading for anyone concerned with interdisciplinary research 
or with the basic assumptions underlying research methodology in the 
various behavioral sciences. ett. Cue 


AssocIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING AND NATIONAL SociETy OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF Epucation. Improving Instruction in Professional Educa- 
tion. Cedar Falls, Iowa: the Association, 1958. x -+ 182 pp. Thirty- 
seventh Yearbook). 


The task of selecting a group of writers from the members of a rela- 
tively small national professional organization and directing their efforts 
through the many stages of the publication of a yearbook is not easy. But 
to select competent committee members and writers from two such organi- 
zations and to work on an elusive theme such as improving instruction in a 
professional area is only to compound the confusion and to attempt the 
almost impossible. It seems a simple thing for a yearbook committee to 
select this theme because of its timeliness and the controversy it has aroused; 
the resulting manuscript clearly attests the difficulties. Unfortunately, even 
the printing is replete with errors, some of which change meanings 
and confuse the reader. 

The first chapter, entitled “The Meaning of Improvement in Profes- 
sional Education,” faces the issue squarely. The authors recognize that 
change alone is not necessarily improvement and that some criteria for judg- 
ment must be selected. The reader may or may not accept the criteria 
given, but he must be impressed with the difficulty of applying any at all. 

Most professional workers enjoy taking a busman’s holiday by reading 
how the other fellow does it; three of the chapters include many case 
reports of practices in different courses, institutions, and sections of the 
country. Clearly much effort went into locating and reporting these activi- 
ties, but most old hands in teacher education may soon have the feeling 
“TIsn’t this something I’ve read about before?” Nevertheless, the case reports 
are significant and valuable as a source of ideas for tryout and as a clear 
documentation of the vigor and frequency of efforts for improvement. 
Chapters IV and V on improving instruction in courses in elementary and 
secondary education are probably more helpful than Chapter III which 
deals with courses in foundation fields. 

Few yearbooks make a truly outstanding contribution to professional 
literature. This one is unusual because of its co-operative sponsorship and 
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the excellence of its last two chapters. In one chapter Kenneth B. Hender- 
son of the University of Illinois reports in detail on his methods of teaching 
a course in principles of secondary education. In this course he uses theories 
of knowledge as a means of helping students understand the subjects they 
are going to teach and the linguistic processes they must carry on in helping 
their students acquire knowledge. 

The last chapter, by Herbert A. Thelen of the University of Chicago, 
attempts to raise our sights to the possibilities for improvement through the 
use of four kinds of knowledge: theories of behavior, concepts of inquiry, 
principles of collaboration, and methods of operations research. The poten- 
tial contribution of these fields is sketched only briefly, but the chapter 
does give promise that the use of the findings from basic research coupled 
with an interdisciplinary approach can result in significant improvement in 
instruction in professional teacher education. t & Asie 


LazarsFELD, Paut F., anp THIELENS, WAGNER, Jr. The Academic Mind: 
Social Scientists in a Time of Crisis. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1958. 
xiv + 460 pp. 

This volume purports to be an analysis of perceptions and reactions of 
American university and college social scientists with regard to pressures, 
attacks, criticisms, and threats of attack which characterized the McCarthy- 
ism era of the postwar decade. Separate chapters deal with such matters 
as “The Nature of Apprehension,” “Permissive and Conservative Profes- 
sors,” “The Vulnerability and Strength of the Superior College,” “Patterns 
of Caution,” and “The Social Context of Apprehension.” Indexes of per- 
missiveness, caution, apprehension, productivity, and so on, derived from 
questionnaire responses, provided the basis for classification of professors. 
Institutions were classified according to such factors as quality, size, type 
of college (for example, private, public, teachers, Protestant, Catholic), and 
procedural adequacy in handling matters of academic freedom. Such cate- 
gories then were used for familiar cross-tabulation analysis: “the larger the 
school, the more permissive the social science faculty” (page 129); “the 
more permissive a social scientist, the more apprehensive he will be” (pages 
152-53); “permissive teachers reported unpleasant episodes much more 
frequently” (page 155); “the better a college, the larger the proportion of 
permissive social scientists included in its faculty” (page 161); and 
“younger teachers show more apprehension” (page 238). Innumerable 
other such specific findings are reported; many are accompanied by specu- 
lative interpretation and explanation. The final chapter (over one hundred 
pages) is the report of David Riesman’s largely impressionistic study of 
interviewing techniques used, the interviewers, and the effect of interviews. 
The research and resulting report appear big (2,451 respondents in 165 
participating schools), probably expensive, meticulous in methodological 
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design (perhaps not in execution), overelaborate (excessive emphasis upon 
minor details), and disappointing. 

The disappointment rises from what appears to be the forced conden- 
sation and fusion of three studies, each potentially excellent in its own 
right. The statistical description and analysis of American social scientists 
in time of crisis would be a fruitful and genuine contribution, if uncluttered 
by speculative interpretation and explanation. A subjective and speculative 
examination of the consequences of abridgement of academic freedom, 
unhampered by statistical pedantry, is worthy as such and is sorely needed. 
Mr. Riesman’s study of interview techniques and effects is a stimulating 
and illuminating exploration of problems and hazards associated with this 
procedure. Separately each of these studies could have constituted an 
unparalleled work. Fused into a single volume, all three suffer from abbre- 
viation, the omission of data undoubtedly obtained, and stylistic constraint. 

Rosert P. Buttock 


Cuase, Francis S., AND ANDERSON, Harotp A., editors. The High School 
in a New Era. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xiv + 
466 pp. 

This volume is based on the papers presented at a conference (October 

28-30, 1957) sponsored by the University of Chicago in collaboration with 

the National Citizens Council for Better Schools. The purpose was 


. . . to provide a national forum through which present needs for edu- 
cation and the means for meeting them might be explored by educational 
leaders and other citizens who have given more than passing thought 
to education. It was designed to stimulate creative thought about the 
possibilities for school improvement rather than to reach any fixed con- 
clusions with regard to what our schools should be (page vii). 

The papers were written by thirty-eight educators and laymen, some of 

them prominent in the field of secondary education. 

It would be a mistake to regard these miscellaneous papers as an organ- 
ized presentation of problems facing the high school in the “new era.” To 
be sure, the various papers are classified loosely under several headings, but 
there is little or no unity of content. Each represents its author’s point of 
view—which is as it should be—and the reader will have no difficulty in 
discovering these individual opinions. However, when he has finished 
reading the book, he will have a very confused idea of the American high 
school in a “new era.” Some of the papers are thoughtful, carefully written, 
and constructive, while others tend to reflect the bias—sometimes the intol- 
erance—of the author. 

Perhaps the most helpful sections of the book are those dealing with 
current innovations in high-school practice and the role of laymen in 
improving the high-school program. Among the authors of these sections 
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are Robert S. Gilchrist, Lloyd S. Michael, Roy E. Larson, and Francis 
Keppel. 

Certainly, it is not a book that should be read from cover to cover. Its 
greatest value is in providing the reader with the opportunity of discovering 


what some very prominent people are thinking and saying about secondary 


education today. | 






Hock, Louise E. Using Committees in the Classroom. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., 1958. viii-+-56 pp. (Rinehart Education 
Pamphlets). 

Within the limits of four brief chapters, the author has done a real 
service for education by focusing directly on underlying principles that 
seem to be basic to effective use of committee work at any educational 
level. The reader, regardless of his biases about the use of committees, will 
be able to extend his thinking as he considers “The Case for Committees” 
(Chapter 1), “Classroom Committees in Practice” (Chapter 2), “Learning 
the Ways of Committee Work” (Chapter 3), and “The Role of the 
Teacher” (Chapter 4). 


In Chapter 4 the author’s discussion is particularly helpful: 


In effect, the role of the teacher is a skillful blend of resource, guide, 
expediter, listener, evaluator. At no time should she be a manipulator. 
The manipulator has already decided what she wants a committee to do 
. . . . The guide is ever-ready to offer suggestions, ideas, alternatives, to 
help students look at various procedures and plans but allows the deci- 


sions to rest with them. . . . the wise teacher will discuss with the class 
whatever limits need to be accepted by the students (pages 40-41). 


Those persons who are especially concerned with the evaluative aspects 
of committee work will be interested in the appendixes: Appendix A, an 
“Evaluative Instrument for Determining the Effectiveness of Group Work,” 
and Appendix B, “A Teacher’s Evaluation of Committee Reports.” Both 
suggest ways of regarding evaluations in terms of problems, processes, and 
products. 

The design and illustrations of this education pamphlet add much 


to its excellence. Many Janz Looms 


ALLERTON House CoNnFERENCE ON Epucation. Foreign Language Teaching 
in Illinois: Report of the Foreign Language Study Group. Carbondale, 
Illinois: Southern Illinois University, 1957. xviii +- 76 pp. 

Increasing criticism of public education has prompted some citizens 
to take a second look at their educational systems. The Allerton House 

Conference on Education was the result of the interest shown in the prob- 
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lem by Illinois schoolmen and laymen. The Conference was divided into 
Study Groups composed of professional, administrative, and lay rep- 
resentatives. 

The Study Group on Foreign Languages, whose report is given here, 
presented a creditable and complete document which discusses and illus- 
trates its findings and conclusions. After the Preface, which contains a 
brief historical sketch of the interest in and the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, the booklet is divided into five parts: “Status of Foreign Language 
Teaching in Illinois Secondary Schools,” “Policies and Practices Relating 
to the Teaching of Foreign Languages in Illinois Secondary Schools,” 
“Preparation of Foreign Language Teachers,” “Problems and Needs of 
Foreign Language Teaching in Illinois,” and “Recommendations of the 
Foreign Language Study Group.” 

The Group used three methods to secure information and data: “a 
review of previous studies, visits to representative schools, and the collection 
of data through questionnaires” (page 3). Their investigations included 
comprehensive surveys on size and type of school, foreign-language offer- 
ings, enrollment trends, student counseling, varying levels of student abil- 
ity, values of specific language and education courses for prospective 
teachers, in-service training, and foreign-language teaching in Illinois ele- 
mentary schools. 

Each chapter systematically concludes with a “Summary and Con- 
clusions” section. The main trends indicate a gain in foreign-language 
enrollment (1948-56), the availability of only two years of foreign-language 
study in the majority of Illinois public schools, inadequate preparation of 
teachers, need for professional leadership from qualified co-ordinators or 
supervisors, and the need for “closer co-operation between professors of for- 
eign languages and of Education” (page 57). One of the strengths of the 
report is the recommendations offered by the Group; these are definite, 
constructive suggestions, based on the carefully analyzed findings of their 
questionnaires and directed toward meeting the needs indicated. 

The statistics and data presented and interpreted in this report should 
be of great interest to all those concerned with present trends in education. 
They should be of specific value to teachers of foreign languages and to 
administrators of elementary and secondary schools and of teacher-training 
institutions. 


MacRag, Mareit W. Teaching Spanish in the Grades. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957. xii + 408 pp. 

In view of the recent wave of interest in foreign-language instruction 
in the elementary school, this book is very timely. Moreover, it is authori- 
tative because of the author’s twelve years of experience in that area. She 
takes definite stands on certain issues (such as advocating the initiation 
of a second language at the third- or fourth-grade level) and, using reasons 
based on her experience, explains why. She describes methods, sequence 
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of learning experiences, and expected outcomes. She stresses constructive 
teaching procedures, discusses pitfalls and timesavers, and leaves no stone 
unturned in her effort to provide genuine guidance for the interested ele- 
mentary-school teacher. She anticipates and answers a multitude of ques- 
tions: (1) What should be done with new pupils entering a grade that 
has already begun the study of Spanish? She illustrates how “learning to 
use any language, our own or a second language, in spoken or written 
form, is an integrative and not an additive process” (page 22). (2) When 
should reading material be introduced? She explains that 


The oral experience story, term and technique borrowed from pri- 
mary reading methods, is one that is spoken by first-graders about some- 
thing that the class as a whole has experienced; for example, Our Trip 
to the Fire Station. The teacher records it as the children tell it and 
then arranges the “story” in chart form for the next day’s introduction 
to the printed symbols for the already familiar words. . . . the oral 
experience story is used in much the same way to introduce reading 
in the second language (page 24). 


Two teaching approaches, the use of story and dialogue, are advocated 
in this book. Several original plays and programs in Spanish are included 
for classroom use. In addition, there is a wealth of material helpful even 
to experienced language teachers: games, songs and verse, riddles and folk 
sayings, annotated bibliography, audio aids, and lists of Spanish names. 

This is not a book of theoretical methodology but an extremely read- 
able description of sample situations which the author skillfully adapts to 
several teaching environments. Keen sensitivity to good teaching techniques 
is evident. Beginning with the statement that “these materials are intended 
for the elementary teacher who acquires fluency as she goes” (page iii), the 
book suggests a method for thoroughly preparing her both emotionally and 
linguistically and, as a result, should be indispensable for any elementary- 
school teacher who wants to meet a challenge in teaching Spanish. 

Mesa WoopruFF 


Kinprep, Lestre W. School Public Relations. Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. x + 454 pp. 


Educators still have difficulty with terminology in the field of study 
which is the subject of this book. “Publicity,” “interpretation,” “school 
public relations,” “school-community relations,” and other terms are used 
to describe all or a part of this field. Mr. Kindred has taken a rather broad 
approach to the subject which is quite helpful. 

Perhaps the major disadvantage of the author’s treatment is a lack of 
depth in his discussions of the topics which are the most troublesome in 
the school—public relations field. For example, twelve pages (pages 151- 
62) are devoted to a rather elementary discussion of receiving visitors, 
answering the telephone, writing letters, attending to complaints, and 
meeting people. Only a few more pages—fifteen (pages 69-83)—are given 
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to an entire chapter dealing with basic concepts of school public relations, 

The author also decided to avoid footnotes in his book. Although this 
may add to readability, it detracts somewhat from the usefulness. For 
example, in an eight-page discussion of public opinion (pages 8-15), 
no reference notes of any kind are made to the significant research 
studies in this area. Even though there are dangers in an overabundance 
of citations, significant studies should be noted at the appropriate place in a 
textbook. 

In general, however, this is a useful textbook. The author has recog- 
nized and treated the differences between relations with groups and rela- 
tions with individuals. His concept of public relations as being something 
more than publicity or public information is consistently reflected in the 
material presented. His coverage is broad, and many useful ideas are pre- 
sented for the student and the practitioner of educational administration. 
Joun E. Corsatty, Jr. 
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The Conant Report and the Committee of Ten 
[Continued from page 38| 
administering high schools are not basically committed to the 
view of James B. Conant. Therefore it is not surprising to find 
that there is a move on the part of people outside of education (for 
example, Rickover, Bestor, Reisman, and Whyte) to criticize that 
leadership. These critics will not be accepted as replacements for 
the existing leadership. A return of educational quality in the 
hands of a reconstituted teaching profession committed to that 

quality seems to be the only solution.” 


23 On this point Myron Lieberman offers the most provocative answer. See Edu- 
cation as a Profession. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
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We Should Use the Best Evidence 


[Continued from page 44 | 
accurate. Moreover, photographic facsimiles of the Declaration 
are to be found in many libraries. 

Likewise, one who wishes to quote a statute of Ohio need not 
examine the original enrolled bill, which is on file in the office 
of the Secretary of State and which bears the actual signatures of 
the speaker of the house, the president of the senate, and the 
governor. The published session laws and state code have been 
very carefully compared with the enrolled bills, and beyond all 
reasonable doubt are accurate reproductions. But we should ex- 
pect the researcher to make his quotation from the session laws 
or the code rather than from some other author’s quotation from 
either one. 

Reverting to the case mentioned earlier, we could not expect 
the author of the study to visit the twelve hundred high schools 
in the state and collect his data from their records. This would 
be impracticable. But we should expect him to use the data in 
the official annual reports, which are prepared with great care. 
Certainly these provide much better evidence than questionnaire 
returns, the inaccuracy and unreliability of which are notorious. 
Questionnaires should be used only with extreme care and cer- 
tainly not when better evidence is available. The best-evidence 
principle is as important for research as it is for judicial procedure. 
R.H.E. 
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